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or another Minister,1 military reports, communications between
solicitor and client, and documents published by authority of Parlia-
ment.2 Qualified privilege attaches to, e.g., communications made in
pursuance of a legal, social or moral duty to a person who has an
interest in receiving the communication.3
The Press. The Press may be said to be in much the same position as the
ordinary individual. Under the prerogative and later by the Licensing
Act, 1662, printing was a monopoly and was only permitted under
licence. But since 1695, when the Act was not renewed, the liberty
of the Press has consisted in printing without licence, subject to the
consequences of the ordinary law. It is not surprising that the Press
figures largely in the cases relating to the law of defamation. There
are, however, a number of enactments which give the Press some not
unimportant advantages.4
Special             The defence of apology is only available in an action for libel
Defence open contained in a public newspaper or other periodical publication; the
to Press.        defendant must prove (1) that the libel was published without actual
malice and without gross negligence, and (2) that before the com-
mencement of the action, or at the earliest opportunity afterwards,
he inserted in such newspaper or publication a full apology for the
libel.  (3) Moreover, there must be a payment made into court by
way of amends, which precludes any other defence denying liability
being pleaded: Libel Act, 1843. In practice this defence is not used.
Press               Qualified privilege attaches to reports in newspapers 6 or broad-
Reports. casts from within the United Kingdom of a wide range of matters of
general public interest transacted at home, in the Commonwealth or
by international organisations: Defamation Act, 1952, s. 7, and
Schedule. Some such reports are privileged without explanation or
contradiction; others are subject to the publication, if the plaintiff so
desires, of a reasonable letter or statement by way of contradiction.
Only matter which is of public concern and the publication of which
is for the public benefit attracts this protection. Unofficial reports of
parliamentary debates and judicial proceedings whether or not they
are published in a newspaper also enjoy qualified privilege at common
law. Reports of proceedings in courts of justice must be fair and
accurate, not prohibited by order of the court, and not blasphemous,
seditious or immoral. Such reports are also subject to the provisions
of the Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of Reports) Act, 1926,
which prohibits the publication of indecent matter, and in the case
of reports in newspapers of matrimonial cases, restricts what may
lawfully be published to a bare summary of the names of the parties,
1 Chatterton v. Secretary of State for India. [1895] 2 Q.B. 189, at p. 191.
* P. 123, ante.                                     ' Winfield, op. eft., pp. 348-54.
4  See e.g. Defamation Act, 1952, s. 4, which is not limited to newspaper
defendants.
5  Defined so as to include monthly as well as daily and weekly journals.